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of cause as being on the same level and suggest that either can
Interfere with the other.
The relation of reality to appearance is therefore that of arche-
type to ectype. But the archetype, or thing in abstraction from
the conditions of sensibility, is the necessarily unattainable goal
of empirical investigation. We can think organic connexion in
abstracto, but we cannot reconcile our thought -of it with the con-
ditions of sensibility, simply because the idea of an organism is
ex hypothesi the idea of a totality, and the idea of a totality cannot
be fully realized in space-time. This is Kant's final answer to the
question' How is metaphysics possible as a science ?' The remain-
ing sections of the Critique add nothing to it, though they clarify
his position on some points.
DISCIPLINE OF PURE REASON (B 735-6 822)
Even the architectonic justification for the inclusion of this
chapter is rather weak. Ordinary logic, as expounded for instance
by Meier, always contains a section on the practical employment
of logic, and therefore transcendental logic must have something
to correspond to this. All that can be offered, however, is a sum-
mary of the use and abuse of reason which in fact is exactly what
the Critique as a whole has provided. Consequently it is not sur-
prising to find that the ' discipline' is simply a brief recapitulation
of the principal Critical doctrines. The sub-sections into which it
is divided should be read in connexion with the parts of the
Critique to which they refer and which they do to some extent
elucidate. Easily the most important is the first (the Discipline of
Pure Reason in its Dogmatic Employment, B 741-6 766), which
is a really excellent summary of the Kantian doctrine as to the
peculiar nature of mathematical truth. It adds nothing indeed to
what is contained in the Preface and Introduction, but it is the
nearest approach in the Critique to a clear account of the ' schema-
tic* character of the figures by means of which the geometer is
held to 'construct his concepts in pure intuition*. It also offers an
interesting contrast between the meanings of the terms definition,
axiom, and demonstration in mathematics and natural science.
As it was presumably one of the earlier parts of the Critique to be
written, it possesses some historical interest as a link between the
view of the Analytic and that of the Essay on the Fundamental
Principles of Mathematics.1
1 See above, p. 60